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njitimely death. Tlra& the work lacks the supreme test of the 
biographer as interpreter, not only of the main drama of the strug- 
gle between good and evil, but of its intricate philosophies, ethics 
and religion, its bewilderingly elaborate and complicated body 
of allegory, its meaning, as a picture of tlie Germanic transition 
from mediaeval formalism in church and state to modern indi- 
vidualism, its striking prophecies already come true, — a whole 
world of speculation, thought and criticism of life> marred in 
form as in unity by the long periods that were allowed to elapse 
between the writing of its successive parts, but an immortal mas- 
ter work none the less. In this respect this " Life of Goethe " 
remains incomplete, but in all else it is a masterly production. 
Crowning merit of a notable achievement, the biographj', with ail 
its scholarly thorouglmess, is yet even better adapted to the needs 
of the general public for which it has been primarily written 
than to those of tlie special student. 

A. SCHADE VAN WeSTRTJM. 



PERSIA, PAST AND PRESENT. '" 

There are many books of travel which manage to give us vivid 
and entertaining pictures of far-away lands, to conjure up before 
us, so far as may be, the sunlit cities of the East, or the white 
wastes of polar lands, or forests primeval and savage tribes. 
There are, for every thousand books of this class, one or two 
which do much more. They awaken in us a quiet and almost 
unconscious sympathy toward the traveller whom we are invited 
to accompany. Almost without knowing it, we find ourselves 
sharing his delights or disappointments, dreaming with his rev- 
eries, looking at men and things as he does, becoming tinged 
with his philosophy of life. Ta this rare and precious class be- 
long such books as Waterton's " Wanderings in South America " ; 
Alfred Eussel Wallace's books on the East Indies and the Ama- 
zon; Sir Samuel Baker's "Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia"; 
James Bryee's " South Africa." 

Some of the beat books of this small and delightful class have 
beem written by Englishmen who>^ finding themselves witii time 
and opportunity, have set out for some land long dreamed of. 



• "1 



'Persia, Past and Present." By A. V. Williams Jackson. New 
York: The MacmiUan Company. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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drawn by sheer love, and without any interested motive. They 
have at once the vigor and daring that stir them to difBcnlt en- 
terprises, the leisurely self-possession of mind and heart that 
allows them to take delight in their jonrneyings, and the un- 
consciousness of themselves which is indispensable to our enjoy- 
ment of their company. In a word, whatever be their other 
qualities and talents, they must have a certain vigor, with gen- 
tleness and good manners, if they are to achieve the kind of 
success we have in view. 

Professor Jackson's "Persia, Past and Present" has good 
claims to be admitted to this rare and delightful class of books. 
It has enduring value. It has scientific power. It has historical 
interest and, what is rarer, the feeling for what is genuinely 
interesting in history. It has a sense of the humanity of life, 
the poetry, the mysticism. It has a pleasant literary atmosphere, 
now calling to mind a chorus of .^Eschylus, now some pretty 
picture from Chaucer, now a Persian love-song. And, as the 
string to bind these good things together, it has the charm of an 
engaging personality. 

This journey to Persia was made by way of Russia and the 
Caucasus, and we have some interesting pictures of the land Of 
Elbruz and Ararat, even though Professor Jackson did not emu- 
late Mr. Bryce's feat in finding and bringing home a piece of 
the ark from that huge, lonely mountain. We are taken through 
Tiflis, the old capital of the Kingdom of Georgia, which still 
bears the golden fleece of Jason on its escutcheon. And from 
Tfflis we pass south, toward the frontier, the mountain land 
which has been the scene of so much wild fighting since the dawn 
of time. Professor Jackson reached the River Araxes, where 
Russia and Persia meet, about the middle of March, when the 
high mountain roads were still deep in snow, and through the 
snow his camels plodded and plunged. We are told, and it is a 
charming little touch, that the camel-bells say "dong-dong," 
and not ''ding-dong," and we fancy that we hear them, in the 
wastes of Erivan. At the Araxes, Mr. Jackson had to part with 
his guide Rustom and his revolver; and he seemingly rode off 
cheerily on his camel, into a wilderness of cut-throats and ban- 
dits, armed with nothing more formidable than a fountain pen. 
It takes a good deal of courage to do a thing like that; and not 
every writer could remain so unconscious of it. 
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For the most part. Professor Jackson stuck to the western 
provinces of the Shah's dominions, the hill country that rises 
in terraces from the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, and the Per- 
sian Gulf. In that mountain region, he moved from one place 
of pilgrimage to another, evoking the wraiths of bygone ages and 
heroes. First came Lake Urumiah, not very far from the south- 
em frontier of Eussia; and here Professor Jackson followed the 
footsteps of the sage Zoroaster, one of " the line of prophets that 
have been since the world began." Those who know Professor 
Jackson's former book will remember that he fixes the birth of 
the prophet of Iran about the year 660 B.C., just seventeen 
years before the birth of Siddhartha the Compassionate, known 
to the world as Gautama Buddha. To this context belongs one 
of the most interesting quotations in the volume under review, 
a passage from the Apocryphal Gospel of Infancy: 

" 1. And it came to pass, when the Lord Jesus was born at Beth- 
lehem, a city of Judea, in the time of Herod the King, the wise 
men came from the Bast to Jerusalem, according to the prophecy 
of Zoroaster (Zoradascht), and brought with them offerings: 
namely, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, and worshipped him, 
and oilered to him their gifts. 8. Then the Lady Mary took one 
of his swaddling-clothes in which the infant was wrapped, and 
gave it to them instead of a blessing, which they received from 
her as a most noble present. 3. And at the same time there 
appeared to them an angel in the form of that star which had 
before been their guide in their journey; the light of which they 
followed till they returned to their own country" (p. 103). 

From Urumiah of Zoroastrian memories, our traveller made 
his way southward through the mountains to Hamadan, the Ec- 
batana of the Greeks. Here he retraced the long centuries, from 
the dim days of Semiramis, of Sardanapalus, of Alexander the 
Great, through the later times of the Parthian and Sassanian 
rulers of Persia, until the Arab invasion in the seventh century 
of our era finally made Persia a Moslem land. Hamadan was 
a stage on the journey to Kermanshah; and twenty miles from 
this latter city Professor Jackson accomplished the greatest feat 
of his journey, the thorough study of the cimeiform inscriptions, 
carved on the cliff of the huge peak of Behistun, recording the 
exploits of Darius the king. The London "Spectator" does 
well to give Professor Jackson high credit for this achievement. 
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in a sentence which contains a quaint mistake: "No less arrest- 
ing is his account of the Behistun carvings, and of his bold climb 
up the rock face to study the tablets. He is the only European 
who has stood upon these perilous ledges since Sir Henry Eaw- 
linson made his famous ascent." I am credibly informed that 
this European was born in New York. 

The traveller's route took him still to the southward, through 
Ispahan, to the tomb of Cyrus and the ruins of Persepolis, in 
the moiintains that rise up in terraces from the Persian Gulf. 
There was an expedition to Shiraz, the shrine of Persian poetry; 
another to Yezd, where the Zoroastrian faith still dwells in Iran; 
and then the traveller turned Ms face toward Teheran and the 
north. We finally take leave of him on the southern shore of 
the Caspian, under the shadow of the vast snowy cone of Dama- 
vand. 

So with wisdom and charm we are carried through the ages, 
and made to behold again one of the sacred lands. Itsi whole 
life grows before the inner eyes, as the magic scroll is unrolled 
through century after century, and we realize that our author 
has written an exceptional book, with exceptional excellence. 

Charles Johnstoit. 



ALICB-FOR-SHOET 
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It will be possible for a great many of Mr. de Morgan's agree- 
ably stimulated readers to read one or both of his excellent novels 
without discovering their most astonishing characteristic: the 
really frivolous lightness, that is to say, with which this whimsical 
artist has regarded life. Such an anxious age is ours that the 
dullest hack-writer has not failed to gather from his masters an 
aching sense of the tragic seriousness of things. Survivor of a 
more unconcerned era, smilingly unaware of his own frivolity, 
the author of " Alice-for-Short " and of " Joseph Vance " remains 
alone, at his safe and polite distance, a leisurely and accomplished 
observer of manners— of certain kinds of manners. It is safe to say 
tliat it has never occurred to him to devote dark nights to grim- 
intentioned studies of humankind, or feverish dawns to the record 
of his discoveries. He is, rather, of the unconscious artists; of 

• " Alice-for-Short." By William de Morgan. New York ; Hennr Solt 
& Co. 
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